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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



SNOW TORNADOES. 



SOME twenty years ago a North German physician built a winter sani- 
tarium in the form of a glass gallery that admitted every gleam of sunshine, 
but excluded cold air currents, and invited health-seekers with an orna- 
mental inscription : " Waerme ist Leben, die Kaelte ist der Tod "—" Warmth 
is Life, Cold is Death." 

"Yes, death to microbes," replied the exponents of the germ theory, but 
to a numerous class of believers in the old sanitary frost-fables the climatic 
conditions of some parts of Bast America must have appeared almost as dan- 
gerous as the atmosphere of the Upas Valley. 

The alternation of hot summers and icy winters, and the sudden changes 
of temperature, are not altogether peculiar to our continent, but the snow 
tornadoes that sweep from the polar regions to the very gates of the tropics 
are as distinctly an American institution as pension procurators and Sun- 
day law spies. In Asia the progress of the Arctic gales is intercepted by an 
almost continuous chain of snow-clad mountain ranges ; in Africa and 
Australia blizzards are as unknown as bald-headed eagles ; in Europe every 
Mediterranean peninsula has a storm-shelter of its own : Spain the 
Pyrenees, Italy the Alps, Greece the Balkans, all high enough to moderate 
the speed of hyperborean invaders. 

But in North America the trend of the two principal mountain chains 
agrees exactly with that of the two coldest air currents. On the Atlantic slope 
the northeast gale, " the ice-wind from Labrador," need not change its di- 
rection a fraction of a compass point to sweep along the valleys of the Alle- 
ghanies, and on the great central plateau the still icier northwest storms 
pour down the trough of the Bockies as through the funnel of a wind sail. 

Hundreds, nay thousands, of miles beyond the latitudes that mark the 
limit of ice-storms in Europe, blizzards are yearly visitors to regions of 
East America whose summer climate entitles them to the name of the semi- 
tropics. 

The Marseilles longshoremen can be seen working in shirt sleeves fifty 
weeks of the year, and the tramontanes that interrupt the perpetual 
spring of Genoa would only be called cool April winds in New England. 
But the actual April winds of Austin, Texas, more than a thousand miles far- 
ther south, often come in the form of fierce sleet storms,and the hotel-keepers 
of El Paso have to prevaricate like Kansas druggists to deny the occasional 
transit of a f ullgrown snow tornado that flies four hundred miles further 
south, before it gets finally arrested for trespass on the reservation of the 
actual tropics. 
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Yet El Paso is on the parallel of Morocco, where the glare of a peren- 
nial bake-oven heat has made the descendants of the Moriscoes almost 
indistinguishable from Ethiopians. In Brownsville, Texas, near the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, three hundred miles further south than the delta of the 
Nile, cottages with good sized fire-places rent at a premium, and in Mon- 
terey, Mexico, it gets cold enough almost to reconcile the natives to the 
Dingley tariff, which, as a correspondent of the Associated Press informs 
us, has impoverished stock farmers, but reduced the price of wool in the 
Mexican markets. 

Arctic gales, indeed, pursue refugees from the severity of our Atlantic 
winters as the relentless Cossacks pursued the flight of DeQuincey's Cal- 
muck Tartars — " A host of fiends chasing a host of maniacs ; " and a French- 
man who settled at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, "because it was further 
south than Paris,'' seems really to have got scared out of his wits before the 
winter got half through with him. 

If cold is really the arch enemy of health, the discovery of the North 
American mainland should be mourned as an international calamity, and a 
snow gale like that which some time ago raged from the lakes to the valley ot 
theTennessee River would have made immigrants from the neighborhood of 
the above mentioned sanitarium manager turn back in dismay, and rather 
pay the taxes of the Dreibund than encounter the triple-perils of storm, 
snow and frost. 

But the sunrise of modern science has at last begun to dispel the fogs of 
the most mischievous of all sanitary superstitions. Consumption has been 
recognized as a house-disease. Like the Russian Grippe, catarrh, whooping 
coughs and bronchitis have been traced to the influence of atmospheric im- 
purities and disease-germs that are developed by warm, stagnant air and 
expurgated by a low temperature. Consumptives, that cough out their 
lungs in the sweltering atmosphere of a tropical coast region, recover in the 
cold dry air of the upper Adirondacks. A Spanish physician of Santiago de 
Cuba proved that yellow fever, in all but the last deliquium stage of its de- 
velopment, can be readily cured in hospitals artificially cooled, as fruit deal- 
ers cool their storage-houses. In a paper read before a committee of the 
French Academy last year, a Paris surgeon describes several successful at- 
tempts to cure dyspepsia by inhaling the intensely cold air of an ice factory 
vault. The experience of the last two hundred years has convinced the set- 
tlers of our lower Gulf States that climatic disorders, defying all the re- 
sources of materia medica, yield readily to the influence of the first October 
frosts. 

Jack Frost, indeed, seems to have been more outrageously slandered than 
Lord Bjron, or Artillery-Captain Dreyfus. The health-seeker's truest 
friend has for centuries been denounced as a harbinger of death. The most 
effective specific for the cure of pulmonary disorders has been mistaken for 
their cause. Frost is nature's panacea for half a hundred different diseases, 
and the motto of the glass sanitariunl should be answered as follows: "Yes, 
frost, long continued, will at last effect the destruction of all organic life; 
BUT will destroy disease germs long before it begins to affect the health, or 
even the comfort, of a human being." 

Hence the physical vigor of our colonists in latitudes which, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, have metamorphosed the stoutest tribes of the 
Caucasian race. Spain was settled by the Visigoths, the iron-fisted giants 
who, in the battle of Chalons, beat back the storm of Attila's cavalry 
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charges with battle-axes — beat and all but destroyed a million veteran 
troopers that had swept through the eastern provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire like a conflagration through a sun-parched grain field. Sicily was col- 
onized by the Normans — cousins of the same all-conquerors that vanquished 
King Harold after his victory over the Danes. 

"Gentlemen, you are in, and we are out,'' said an old Moorish sheik 
when he was forced to embark his followers at Palermo, "and you will stay 
till the consequences of your vices invite a race of stouter invaders"— but 
the sweltering climate alone did its work so thoroughly that the next con- 
querors did not think it worth their while to expel the groveling survivors. 

But the settlers of Northern Texas and Northern Mexico have been actu- 
ally improved by their removal from a higher to a lower latitude, and even 
from a land of cooler to a land of warmer summers. The "average tempera- 
ture'' of the Rio Grande Valley is warmer than that of Spain or any other part 
of Western Europe, but the coldest north storms are so much colder that the 
short winter enables the settlers to accumulate a reserve fund of vigor for 
the rest of the year. The Mexican states of Chihuahua and Tamaulipas 
breed vaqueros that can run our toughest cowboys a close race in rough- 
riding and tricks of wild daring, and would rout modern Spanish infantry 
as the Spaniards of Balboa routed the natives of the Central American coast 
regions. The dominant race of modern Texas and Arkansas is composed of 
British, French and German immigrants and their descendants, and be- 
tween the Arkansas River and the Rio Grande six-footers are now far more 
numerous, per thousand inhabitants, than in any part of Germany, France 
or Great Britain. 

But further south, that contrast is suddenly reversed ; in the perpetual 
summer climate of Southern Mexico and the Southern West Indies the 
Creoles have degenerated beyond any South European degree of degenera- 
tion, and the difference between the Indios Bravos (Apaches, Yaquis, Coman- 
ches, etc.) of the North Mexican border and the Indios Mansos of the South, 
is as great as that between the Arab tribes of Mount Atlas and the Egyptian 
Fellahs. 

The extreme southern limit of the blizzard-range, in fact, marks a sani- 
tary division line almost as unmistakable as that of the European Alps. 

The much-maligned snow-tornadoes that traverse a bee-line route 
equalling the distance from northernmost Norway to the center of the 
Sahara, should be recognized as one of the chief blessings of our continent, 
the yearly visit of nature's microbe-killer prevents countless diseases and 
nips countless others in the bud ; and, like the first British colony of Tas- 
mania, several of our Southern States might specify their inducements to 
immigrants: free land, free fuel and free medical attendance. 

F. L. Oswald. 

SHEATHING WARSHIPS. 

The question of copper sheathing our naval vessels is one that constantly 
comes to the surface in emergencies like the present. Nearly all of our 
modern yachts built of wood are sheathed with copper, and so are many of 
the sea-going tugs and wooden merchant vessels. The operation is an ex- 
pensive one, but in the end it is questionable whether the results do not 
justify the extra outlay. The navies of the world have been interested in 
the subject for a long time, and copper was applied to sheathing war vessels 
as far back as 1761, and nearly every other anti-f ouling substance imaginable 



